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_ POPULAR TALES. " 


one another, were not disappointed in their 











_ . expectations ; for, as Emily said afterwards to 
ce oe virtue if these Tales persuade, her father, Matilda looked as if she was born 
Our pleasing toil is well repaid. 





to be loved; and Matilda thought the lively 
and elegant Emily quite irresistable. 
Che Cousins. A short time after their arrival, Mr. Wil- 
A TALE. mot, who knew that they were expected, called 
(Continued.) \to pay his respects; Lord Sinclair took him 
It was some months before a ship was ready | very cordially by the hand, and thanked him 
to sail in which they could embark, in the! in the warmest terms for the great attention 
meantime Emily, although she felt and sin} | that he had paid to the education of his orphan 
cerely mourned the loss of her excellent! niece. They soon entered into a more general 
mother, exerted herself unceasingly to cheer, conversation in which the ladies bore a share ; 
her father, and before they embarked had in! ‘and when the hour for retiring arrived, separa- 
some measure succeeded; pleased with her) ted mutually pleased with each o.her. After 
success, before they reached the end of their spending one week with Mrs. Malcom, Lord 
voyage, she was herself almost gay. Imme-|Sinclair and his daughter, accompanied by 
diately upon their arrival in England, they; Matilda, took leave of that truly excellent 
made a journey to Scotland, in order to claim| woman, promising to make her an annual visit, 
Matilda; Lord Sinclair, besides the wish, and and if at any future time Matilda’s presence 
intention of acting the part of father to Matilda,| was necessary to her comfort, she was to be 
felt that at this time, her society would be a/restored to her. Mrs. Malcom might have 
real acquisition both to his daughter and him-) said, that Matilda’s presence was at all times 
self; and Emily longed to behold her only necessary to her comfort ; and if she had con- 
female relation, and already felt for her the sulted only her own feelings upon this occasion, 
affection of a sister: they having for several, she would never have parted with this last prop 
years been correspondents. Although Lord of her declining years ; but, convinced that it 
Sinclair expected and was prepared from the would be for her child’s advantage to go, she 
description he had of her, to behold a very) stifled every selfish expression, and they parted 


beautiful girl, yet when her grandmother pre- with cheerfulness, though considerably affect- 
sented Matilda, he was much struck with her) ed by this first separation, 


elegant person and sweetly interesting coun-| After a pleasant journey, our travellers at 
tenance; and, as he embraced her, almost 


length drew near castle Rowland, the seat of 
imagined that he held his loved sister in his their ancestors; it was a large irregular edifice, 
arms; for Matilda was the very image of her, and resembled most of the castles of the age in 
mother, at the time that he had parted from her! which it was erected ; it was builtin the Gothic 
to set out upon his travels. He heaved a sigh style, but, owing to the care of its present 
at the recollection of her melancholy fate ; and owner, had not been suffered to go to decay ; 
also, at the uncertainty of all human happiness, | and the ladies found upon entering the castle, 
as he thought of his much loved, and lamented which, from its gloomy appearance without, 
wife; but, resisting the melancholy that was they expected would be rather comfortless, 
coming over him, he introduced his niece and that a part, at least, had been fitted up in the 
daughter, telling Emily with a smile, that she 


modern style, and in a style of elegance that 
would have to look about her, for that she was far surpassed any thing they had previously 
likely to have a powerful rival in ber cousin.’ beheld. The day after their arrival, they spent 
Emily and Matilda, mutually prepared to love in wandering over 
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which, they found amply supplied with sliding|of the dey and evening but the interesting 
doors, trap doors, winding stiircases, turrets,| stranger ; and as early as they thought it would 
and all the etcateras of a case of those times; /do the next morning, they again called at 
they suffered some fear, and experienced much; Margaret’s cottage, where they found Anna 
pleasure, in their ramble; and Emily declared| Was expecting them; she told them, soon after 
to her father, when they met at dinner, that) they entered,that their uscommon kindness to a 
she had not enjoyed herself so much in a long} stranger, had determined her to confide to them 
time ; she did not forget however, to ascribe} the events of her short but melancholy story. 
part of her happiness to the pleasure of Matil-; She was the daughter of Col. G 
da’s company. Loid Sinclair had also expe-| Wales, her parents both dying in her infancy, 
rienced a melancholy pleasure in going over|she was adopted by a widow lady in the 
the grounds where he had passed his youth ;/ neighbourhood, who faithfully supplied their 
he had been recalling his boyish days ; and the| place as far as possible, but dying, when she 
recoHection of those, whohad been actors with| was scarce sixteen, without a will, instead of 
him in those scenes, inspired him with sadness ;/ being bountifully provided for, as her adopted 
but it was a pleasing sadness, in which he loved] mother had always told her would be the case, 
to indulge. she found herse!f destitu'e, and almost friend- 
The scenery around the castle, wes both) less, having lived so retired as scarcely to be 
beautiful and sublime, and the cousins, accom-| known. The nephew and heir of Mrs. Gris- 
panied by Lord Sinclair, were never tired with! wold, who must have known the intentions of 
rambling In one of their walks, curiosity | his aunt respecting Anna, made her a present 
induced them toenter a vety peat looking|of one hundred pounds. and advised her to 
cott-we, where they beheld, stretched upon a/ apply to some business, and as she was situated 
bed of sickness, a beautiful girl, apparently|this would have been wise; but unused to 
about twenty; the hectic upon ber cheek, con-| acting for herself, she knew not which way to 
trasted with en uncommonly fair yg gb In the meantime, a young xentieman 
rendered her, at once a beautify] and most in-!in the neighbourhood, with whom she had a 
teresting object. Alitile girl, about four years} slight acquaintance, contrived to see her often, 
old, was playing about the room, upon which] and to insinuate himself into her good graces, 
the mother, at the time our party entered, was| by expressing a great deal of sympathy and 
gaziog with en expression of the most mourn-| affection; he so managed that scarcely a day 
fulistercst; anda middle aged woman wasen-| passed, without an interview, and soon the 
saved in the ordinary occupations of a cuttage,| heart of Anna, wasirretrievably gone. Lotha- 
but she, at times, cast looks of commiseration! rio, for so she called him, prevailed upon her, 
and pity upon both mother and child, After} to consent to a private marriage, pretending 
apologising for their intrusion, they approached! that he dare not mary ber openly, as his 
the sick female, and inquired if there was any | father had declared he never would consent to 
thing that they could do for her, to contribute) his marrying a portionless bride, and that he 
in any way to her comfort. She appeared to|could not live without her; telling her that 
wish to shiink from notice at first ; and decli-, his father, an eged man, could not live long, 
ned troubling them 5 but expressed herself) and the momen: he was his own master, he 
in a manner that convinced Lord Sinclair, that) would preclaim their marricge in the face of 
she had mot always dwelt Ina cottage; and/the world. Young and inexperienced, and 
they manifested so much sympathy and ex-)tendetly attached to Lothario, she at length 
pressed such an eatnest desire to serve her,| suffered bim to prevail; she left the village 
ihat she at length confessed that as she fuund of M—— saying that she was going to Lon- 
her days were numbered, she felt the vreatest| don, and was followed and soon overtaken by 
anxiety for the welfare ofher child, who, when Lothario. 
she left the world, would be without a friend, | Vhey shortly after arrived at the place where 
except the good Margaret, the woman with, the ceremony was performed, and then pursued 
whom she boarded. Lord Sinclai: told her| their journey to London, where Lothario pro- 
to make herself easy on that account, as he cured jodgings, and for a time Anna was per- 
would provide for ber child; and the young, fectly happy. Lethario was tender, and atten- 
ludies esyerly declared, that they would ve tive until some months after the birth of her 
mothers to her sweet little Mary, whose coun- child, she then began to perceive a constraint 
tenance and interesting situation, had already and coldness in his manner, of which she com. 
found the way tothcir hearts. This appeared! plained ; after musing some time, he told her 
greatly torelieve her; and Anna, for so she that he thought it was time to undeccive her, 
was called, expressed such heartfelt gratitude that she was not his wife, but had been made 
for the kind offer, that they rejoiced in the! to believe she was, by a sham marriage ; that 
opportunity of obliging her; she appeared) his father had proposed a lady to bim for a 
exhausted. however, by the agitating subject, wile, whom he named, and that he had at last 
and the ladies thought it time to take their, consented to marry her; but would always pro- 
leave, promising to call again the next day ;| vide for her and his child, and continue to visit 
they could talk of nothing for the remainder; ber, though not so frequently as at present, 
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Anna heard him to an end, because she was{ber the knowledge that their affection was 
so choked by contending emotions that she! mutual, 
could not speak; but when at length he; Some months had passed happily and rapidly 
paused, she turned to him with a countenance. | away at Rowland castle, when Matilda received 
though naturally mild, now flashing with in-|asummons to the death-bed of Mis. Malcom ; 
dignation, “and think you, base wretch,” suid | she hastened upon the wings of affection, and 
she, “ that Anna will knowingly live in infamy ?)|artived but just in time to receive her dying 
No, Vil peiish first.” /parent’s blessing. Her agitation during ber 

Lothario attempted to soothe her, but finding | journey, and her grief upon the death of her 
it in vain, he went away thinking it best to|neurest relation, so suddenly after her arsival, 
leave her to herself. He was no sooner gone | threw her into a fever, which brought her to 
than, packing upa few necessaries for herself) the verve of the grave; but her youth and 
and child, she left the house, and pursued ber, naturally good constitution prevailed, and she 
way. with her child in her arms, to the first! bepyan siowly to recover. While she was still 
stage house where she engsged a passage inj very weak, a letter was handed her, which 
a stage that was starting, hardiy koowing.|threw her into the profoundest melancholy 5 
and indifferent, whither; “the world was! Lord Sinclair and lady Emily, who had joined 
all before her.”” She was setdowna few miles! her, the moment they knew that she was il, 
from Rowland Castle and pursucd her way on | exerted themoeives to (he uimost to cheer her: 
foot to Margaret's cottage, where being much} they knew nothing of the letter, being out at 
pleased with the appearance of the good wo-}the time it was delivered; and Lord Sinclair 
man, and every thing about her, she engayed was much alarmed to perceive, that . ithough 
boardata low rate, having her hundred pounds | she was slowly recovering,it was evidenily with a 
Which bad not been broken in upon, upow) depression of spirits, that was not naturai to ber. 
which she had subsisted to the present time ; As soon as Matilda was able to bear the 
it Was now weary cxhausted, and she had fears journey, it was thought advisable to try the 
ed that her child would become, in the event! waters of Bath 3 and accordingly Lord Siucicir 
of her deuth, a burden to poo Margaret > she ordered a house to be eng ped tor them, where 


was however happily relicved from such fears’ 
and could never express balf the gratitude she) 
feltto her benefactor and the kind ladies who 
had relieved her heart of a very heavy load. 

Anna’s mel.nchoiy story, drew muny tears! 
from her auditors. and after hearing the affect-| 
ing recital of her wrongs. andthe unpsreiicled | 
fortitude with which she had borne up under! 
them, their admiration of ber was increased to 
a still greater degree ; and they renewed thel: 
promise of protection and care for the little) 
Mary. After this, not a day passed without) 
paying her a visit, but she declined su fast that | 
not more than a month had elapsed, since the} 
commencement of their acquaintance, eve they | 
consigned her tothe tomb. The hule Mary) 
was imimediately taken to the castle, where in 
a short time she ceased to mourn for her mo-! 
ther, and became a great favourite, with every | 
member of the family. 

Matilda, soon aficr her acquaintance with! 
Emily, had been informed by her, that her 
futher had entered into an engagement for her, 
without her knowledge, whith a gentleman at. 
present in India; but heart-whole, and indul-| 
zed in every wish, the idea of ber engagement | 
gave her nu uncasiness. 

Matilda in return, bud informed Emily of an 
attachment subsisting between her, and a ward 
and pupil of Mr. Wilmot’s; they had been 
educated together, and thcir attachment com-| 
menced before they knew the name of love; 


} 


| 
| 
| 


“it had grown with theirgrowth, and strength- | 


ened with their strength :” six months pre- 


vious to Lord Sinciair’s arrival in England, he 
had set out upon his travels, but before he left 





her, had confessed his love and obtained from | 


they soon fullowed : they had been there barely 
one week, when Col. Percy having heard much 
of the Lady Emily, was, by the means of his 
friend Mordaunt, introduced. Owing to Ma- 
tilda’s indisposition, she had not been to the 
rooms, of course had scarcely as yet been seen ; 
but Mordaunt was of opinion that she had but 
touppear, to divide the admiration with her 
more dazzling cousin. Matilda, however, did 
not appear; she recovered her health, but 
retsined her melancho'y; end Emily in vain 
endeavoured to draw her into mixed company, 
with the hupe of amusing her; in vain she 
attempted to penetrate the mystery of her 
cousin’s malady ; grieved, but not offended. she 
finally relinquished the attempt of yaining a 
confidence Which she was convinced was with- 
held from ber from no unkind motive. They 
at length removed to London, Lord Sinclir 
still hoping that change of place, and mixing 
in company, Which she was now in politeness 
obliged to do, would remove that melancholy, 
which he thought was the effect of the sudden 
death of her grandmother. 
(Coneluded in our next.) 


The Sacrifice. 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY¥. 
(Concluded.) 

Every inquiry was made by the half distrac- 
ted Herbert, in order to discover whither his 
Gertrude had withdrawn. But all to no pur- 
pose. Gertrude had resided with an aged 
relative ; apparently destitute of all connex- 
ions; and no trace of either was to be found ; 
he and Helen avoided each other as if by 
mutual agreement; the sound of her name 











was like a dagger to his heart, and Helen, 
though she longed to see him to assure him 
of her sympathy, and to convince him that she 
lamented as keenly as himself, the consequence 
of their unreflecting conduct, dared not to seek 
an interview, feeling but too conscious that in 
the present state of his feelings, her presence 
would only be a fresh aggravation. Not one,’ 
in Gertrude’s limited circle of friends, could 
throw the least light upon a circumstance 
which appeared to Herbert involved in mys- 
tery ; and sometimes the dreadful idea would 
intrude itself, that Gertrude was no longer an 
inhabitant of this world. At such times reason 
would almost desert her empire, and his agony 
was terrible beyond expression, His friend, 
faithful in sorrow as he had been kind in pros- | 
perity, never left him ; andtohim it was owing 
that the miserable Herbert had courage to 
support his existence. Ele resolved to travel, 
not without a latent hope that in some spot at 
no remote distance, he might find his lost Ger- 
trude, and by prayers and penitence ayain win 
back that heart which now appeared to him 
the only treasure worth possessing. 

Charles Herbert had been wbsent from his: 
native place about two years, when Helen 
Rushford married, and accompanied her hus- 
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from her foriner associates, had prevented her 
gaining any knowledge of any thing that had 
transpired. Gertrude believed that she must 
wear out her days in life-consuming sorrow, 
and her only hope was that her trials should 
be of short duration. Ou the first recognition 
of Helen, her faculties were nearly suspended. 
An explanation followed, and Gertrude learn- 
ed with inexpressible anguish, that instead of 
securing the happiness of her lover, she had 


‘in all probability wrecked his peace forever. 


Helen’s mind was fertile in resources, the 
evil she had ignorantly caused she determin. d 
toremedy. A plan which she pursued akied 
by her husband, succeeded in tracing the wan- 


dering miserable Herbert, and in three years 


atier their last eventful interview, Charles 
Herbert siood on the threshhold of his constant 
Gertrude. trembling alternately with hope and 
fear. But Gertrude placed her trembling 
hand in his with speechless transport, gave 
him: one glance of forgiving, unaltered, and 
unulterabie tenderness ; and Herbert felt that 
those three years of suficiing penitence, were 


amply repaid, by the pure unalloyed happiness 


ofthat blessed moment. And Gertrude,happy 
in his fuithful and tried love, could only wonder 
at the meditated sacrifice—To Helen, now a 


band toa distant estate. Soon after she settled happy and idolized wife, they both felt they 
in her new abode, she heard frequent mention! owed their present happiness, and their grate- 
made ofa lovely young female, who inhabited ful hearts paid the debt by an attachment as 
a small dwelling in the vicinity of ber neiyh-| lasting as it was fervent. Gertrude could now 
bourhood, and led the life of a recluse, never smile at the romantic heroism of her early 
either paying or receiving visits from any one. years, and Herbert had now learned that the 
Repori said that when accidentelly seen she ap-, sensitive delicacy of the female heart is not 
peared very melancholy,and had no companion|to be lightly tried with. Experience had 
except an aged female on whom she bestowed taught them wisdom, and their mutual confi- 
the most affectionate care. Helen’s curiosity dence ensured them happiness. 

and interest were awakened. Gertrude roused 
to her remembrance : this female, so solitary, | 
so melancholy, who might she be? She con-! 
trived a pretext for calling ather dwelling, and | 
beheld indeed Gertrude ! But how changed!) 
Her eyes were still bright, but their lustre| 
spoke not of joy ;—the varied fascination of eid ; 
her countenance, was changed to the wan and W hile resident at Constantinople, a few 
fixed expression of keen sensibility, but it was) Years since, I was greatly delighted with a 
the sensibility of acute pain, and Gertrude’s| review that took place of the janissaries and 
lovely face looked as ifit had never been lighted/ guards of the Sultan; the day was also cele- 
by the smile of rapture or the ardent glance of, brated by the throwing of the djcrid. The 
hope. And no wonder, Gertrude had imposed | field or extensive area in which this took place 
upon herselfa task beyond her strength ; her| Was a beautiful valley, into which the hills 
heroism had aided her in making the sacrifice | Sloped gently down: innumerable spectators 
of her own happiness, in order to secure that; were there, The turbaned heads covered with 
of the man she loved, while she deemed it to) Shawls of all colours, wedged in a dense and iin- 
be necessary to the dignity of her own charac-, Moveable mass looked as ifthe assembly were 
ter; but when she believed that sacrifice com- | already called before the Prophet for judgment, 
plete, while she supposed that long ere then, he $0 sull was their attitude.— The sultan arrived 
had become the husband of her supposed rival, jabout mid-day, mounted on a beautiful Arabian 
she found that the effort, however necessary Charger, and encompassed by a mass of splen- 
she had supposed it to be, was more than she | didly dressed officers, bashees, capidgi bashees, 
could bear with fortitude. Yet faithful in her|¢unuchs, &c.—Handsome as many of these 
determination, she had never sought any in-| men were, the Sultan was eminently the hand- 
telligence concerning him; and the secluded ;SOmest man in the whole group; and probae 
life she led, her distance and estrangement! bly in the whole assembled multitude, there 
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would scarcely be found another to ihatand| 
with him in personal advanteges, notwithstand- 

ing that the Turks arein general fine looking. 

}Hlis countenance has precisely the character | 

of Grecian, blended with Turkish features ; 

the long strait nose, the full large melancholy | 
eye, the Oriental lips and chin. There was 
much of mind inthe face—of 1eflection as well 
us decision; his hair was not visible beneath 
the folds of his superb turban, but his beard 
was of raven black. Except the turban, in 
front of which was a magnificent aigraffe of 
diamonds, no other part of his dress had any 
splendour, and yielded in this respect to the 
habiliment of many of his chief officers. He 
did not keep his look full in front with impur- 
turable dignity, as is said to be the practice of 
the sultans, but turned it often from right to 
left, as any object or individual in the crowd 
attracted his curiosity. Wecomposed a party 





of several Europeans, all English: at one 
moment we caught his gfunce and it was bent 
on us with a peculiar expression of scorn and 
Turkish pride, without however, there being | 
any * hatred or malice” in it. Had he then! 
foreseen the fatal defeat which has since been 
given him by these Franks at Navarino, his 
gaze had perhaps been of a more deadly char- 
acter. Herode with much grace at a slow 
pace, while a number of his inferior officers| 
ran along on each side of his horse. His 
favourite body guard, that gathered closely 
around him when he took his station in the 
valley, was the celebrated white guard, so cal- 
led fiom the entire of their dress, from head 
to foot, being of that colour. They were re- 
matkably fine men, all of them very tall, and 
rather slender and elegantly, than rebustly 
formed. ‘Their shilough, or trowsers, the 
tunic, the robe, the turban, and sandals, were al! 
white as snow, and gave to this superb body 
of men, as they circied round their imperial 
master, a very peculiar and imposing appear- 
ance. It was a cloudless and very sultry day, 
and their splendid arms, that glittered in the 





sun, contrasted strongly with the spotless hue 
of their dresses.—Each of these men seemed | 
to have been selected for his beauty, and they 
were certainly tothe eye, noble fellows, though 
in a close and desperate charge, the Ruder 
Delhis would probably have beat them ; for 
they were not muscular or sinewy, but their 
full and fleshy figures bore too much the 
character of the indolent and monotonous life 
of the Orientals. The Sultan Mahmoud, on 
horseback, in the midst of these men, was a 
striking object: the high pay they receive, 
and the peculiar marks of favour their master 
often bestows on them, render them peculiarly 
devoted to his person. ‘They, as well as the 
red guards, have had no part in the late revolt, 


but assisted with zeal in the destruction of) T 





their refractory comrades. It was a singular 
thing to see on this field so many of these, 
men, the haughty janissaries, whe were not! 


long after doomed to perish. Of the many 
thousands on the ground, very few probably 
lescaped. However cruel and despoiic the 
| measure that was meted them, their cup was 
certainly full and overflowing ‘The history 
of these lawless troops would present as dork, 
fierce, and bloody a picture as that of the Pra- 


itorian guards of Rome, whom they so closely 


rescmble. Should they meet in the gardens 
of the Prophet, whither they are untimely sent 
by hecatombs, the many sultans they have 
dethroned and put to death, the many viziers 
whose heads have been thrown at their teet, 
merely at their call, reminding them of the 
countless tumults and slaughter they have 
made in the empire—the eternal groves and 
rushing tivers, and lovely houries, will hardly 
avoid becoming a scene of uproar instead of 
luxury and love. 

Not far from the white guards stood a body 
of men, little inferior to them in appearance, 
but less splendidly accoutred—the red guard. 
The entire of their habiliments, turban, &c. 
were thiscolour. ‘They were not, however, so 
favorite a body of men, or so much trusted 
around the royal person as the former. Not 
a war-worn or veteran countenance was to be 
seen in either body. ‘he music was sounded 
and the fierce and wild cries rung through the 
field, which are always raised during the pro- 
gress of the game of the djerid; the display of 
horsemanship was beauuilul. The Sultan at 
last dismounted, and went into a smal! kiosque 
or summer-house, built of light materials for 
the occasion, and open in front; here he re- 
clined on a splendid divan, with two or thee 
only ot his favourite officers, and beheld per- 
fectly at his ease, the array of the troops, and 
the progress of the game. He was here 
shaded from the sultry rays of the sun, which 
fell intensely on all the rest of the field. We 
felt them cxtremely oppressive, but the host 
of Orientals, who stood or sat on the ground 
seemed to care very little aboutthe heat. The 
whole sccne was a mere mimicry of war, a 
childish pageant; the magnificent guards, 
with all their splendour and accoutrements, 
looked not like men fit for the horrid front of 
war, or who would stand a stern contest with 
determined troops. ‘Their smooth, handsome 
countenances (fur they were mosily young 
men,) and spoticss dresses, would have better 
graced an ancient procession of Grecian youths 
and maidens to the hill of the Acropolis, than 
a hot and carnage covered field. 

The form of the weapons, and even the wea- 
pons themselves, are not terrible; the long 
ataghan is a kind of half sabre, that would ve 
annihilated by a cut of a dragoon’s sword; the 
kandgar, or dagger, is of little use in battle, 
and the bayonet they will not have recourse to. 
(heir master, probably, thinks them an invin- 
cible body 5 but the numerous janissaries, who 
have since been slaughtered, were, in point of 
‘bodily strength and ferocity, the Rower of the 
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furkish troops; unruly and ungovernable they! cents strugeling in death to give one more as. 
were, but their slaughter and dispersion is an| surance of affection! 

irreparable loss to the empire. Often have 1 Aye, goto the grave of buried love and med- 
paused to admire their noble figures, the sym-itate! There settie the account with thy cun- 
metry of their limbs, the arm bare to the| science for every past benefit unsequited—:v- 
shoulder, the naked, noble chest, the fearless, ery past endearment unregarded, of that depart- 
though lawless look—these too, were veierans,| ed being who can never—never—return to be 





at least a large portion of them—men who 
would fight to the last in the field, and had a} 
rooted jealousy for the honour of the Ottoman’ 
arms. But they are gone—and long will it be. 
ere the Sultan can raise a body of men to sup- 
ply their ioss, Could these men have submit, 
ted to the discipline, and adopted the European 
tactics, the result would have been tremendous, 
Kurope has never seen, not even when the 
fierce Saracen issued forth from the interior of 
Asia, a more terrible or formidable boy of 
men than these janissaries, whose number 
was one hundred thousand, would have been. 
About two hours afier noon the review began 
to draw toaclose; the janissaties began to file, 
off, not in silence, but talking loudly and tu- 
multuously us they passed along; this behav-. 
jour was confined, however, to a very few: in, 
general they are contented with a louk, some-| 
times a good-natured and smiling one, or a! 
haughty and grave one, whichis in general, 
what they are pleased to adopt. Poor fellows!) 
I have received kindness from many of them, | 
whose heads, as well as the countless ones ol 
their comrades, Were not long after piled in| 
heaps at their master’s feet, or thrown into, 
the Bosphorous.—4 Z'raveller’s remembrances | 


MISCELLANEOWS. 
‘© Varietywe still pursue, 
** In pleasure seek for something new.” 


Che Grave. 
Oh, the grave !—the grave !—IJt buries! 
every error—coveis every defect—extinguish- 
esevery resentment. From its peaceful bosom)! 
spring none but fond regrets and tender 
recollections. Who can lock down upon the! 
grave even of an enemy, and not feel u com- 
punctious throb, that ever he should have war- 
red with the poor handful of earth that lies 
mouldering before him ! 
But the grave of those we loved—what a 
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place for meditation. Then it is that we call|iice within the space of twenty-four hours, if 


up inlong review the whole history of virtue! 
and yentleness, and the thousand endearments 
lavished upon us almost unheeded in the dai 
ly intercourse of intimacy; then itis that we 
dwell upon the tenderness, the solemn awtu! 
tenderness of the parting scenem—the bed of 
death, with allits stifled griefs, its noiseless 
attendance, its mute, watchful assiduitics—the 
Jast testimonies of expiring love—the feeble, 
fluttering, thrilling, oh! how thrilling pres- 
sure of the hand—the last fond look of the 
glazing eye, turning upon us even from the 
threshold of existence—the faint, faltering ac-| 





soothed by thy contrition! 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a 
sorrow to the soul, or a furrow to the silveied 
brow of an affectionate parent—if thou arta 
husband, and hast ever caused ihe fond bosom 
that ventured its whole happiness in thy arms, 
to doubt one moment of thy kindness or thy 
truth—if thou arta friend, and bast ever wrony- 


-ed,in thought, or word, or deed, the spirit 


that gencrously confided in thee—if thou art a 
iover, and hast ever given one unmerited pany 


‘to that true heart that now lies cold and still 


beneath thy feet; then be sute that every un- 
kind look, every ubgracious word, every un- 
yentle action, will come thronging buck upon 
thy memory, and knocking doictully at thy 
soulethen be sure that thou wili lie down sor- 
rowing and repent.nt on the graye, and uatier 
the unheard groan, and pour the unavaiing 
tear, more decp, more bitter, because unbeaid 
and unavailing. 

Then weave thy chaplet of lowers, and strew 
the beauties of nature about the grive 3 con. 
sole thy broken spirit, 1f theu Canst with these 
tender, yet fulile tributes of regret; but take 
warning by the bitterness of this iby contrite 
affliction over the dead, and be more fatiftul 
and affectionate in the discharge of thy autics 
to the living. 





Wien, 

To those who have expctienced much per- 
plexity in forming a circle of acqusintance— 
who hive met wilh disagreeable obstacies in 
their advances towards the great, or in their 
efforts to attract notice among the fair—it 
must afford much relief to learn that the 
whole art of * scruping acquaintance” has been 
reduced to muthematical rujes. It is only 
necessary for the diffident of both sexes, who 
feel sociably inclined, to proceed to the follow- 
ing numetical table—it may as easily be re- 
membered, as any other tule of science ; and 
the whole theory may be put into active prac- 


scrupulously adhered to, secundum artem—viz, 
* 2 glances make one Bow; 2 bows make one 
How-d’ye-do; 6 how-d’ye-do’s make 1 Con- 
versation ; 2 conversations make 1! Acquainmt- 
ance.—Zive. Bulletin. 





Heads.—Two Scotch clergymen, who were 
not so long headed as they themselves imagin- 
ed, met one day at the turning of a street, and 
ran their heads together unawares. ‘The 
shock was rather stunning to one of them. 
He pulled off his hat, and laying his hand on 
his forehead, said, “* Sic a blow! my heed’s a 














i 
ringing again”? “™ Nae wonder,” said his 
companion, * your heed was aye Boss (empty) 
that mekes it ring s my heed dinna ring abn.” 
“ How could it ring,” seeing it is cracked | 
Cracked vessels never ring.” Lach described | 
the other toa T. 


’ ) 
} 
} 
| 





A poor man in Paris, being very hungry, | 
staid so lony near a cook’s shop where they | 
were dressing meat, that his stomach was ac, 
tuilly satisfied by the smell of it. The chol-| 
eric cook demanded payment for his breakfast ; 
the poor man refused; and the controversy 
was referred to the first man who should pass 
by. On the relation of the cause, he gravely 
decreed that the man should jingle his money | 
between two plates as long as he had staid, | 
and thus pay the cook’s cars for the benefit) 
his nose had received. 


| 


A French regiment at the battle of Spiers. | 
had orders to give no quarier. A German 
officer who was taken, begzed his lifes The 
Frenchman replied, & Sir you may ask of me 
uny other favour; but as for your Jife it is im- 
possible for me to grant it.” 








A Knotty Pun —Caicb Whiteford, of pun- | 
ning memory, once observing a young lady. 
very earnestly at work, knotting fringe, asked 
her what she was doing. “© Knottng, sir,” 
replied she. “ Pray, Mr. Woaiteford, can 
youknot?” “I can-nov, madam,” answered he 

The hardest grapple on earth is that which 
obtains between fride and frover‘y 3; and the 
man who has become the dispu'ed province 
of those two Jelligerents, is a stranger to te-| 
pose and happiness. 
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The following Persons, and Postmasters generally, will 
act as Agents for the Repository—names of others will 
be given soon. 

New- York.—Albany, Joel Munsell; Canajohbarie, 
Philip Roof; Catskill, William C. McKinstry : Clave- 
rack, Stephen V. B. Steward; Canaan, Chester Beale; 
C Vineent, Justus Esselstyne; Cairo, Benjamin 
Hine ; Canandaigua, E 8. Barnard and Iva G, ‘omp- 
kins; Chatham, Thomas S Chase; Coxsackie, Wm. 
}. Underhill; Delhi, R Hathaway; Esperance, Nelson 
ad; Hunter, E. 1. Stimpson; Kinderhook, C. 
Bill; Kingston, Isaac Dubois; Richland, James \. 
Hlall; Saugerties, P. J. Fish & C. rary 3 Sauquoit, 
D.1. Millard ; Troy, Richard Alley and G. Vi. & C. B. 
Griffen; West Troy, Samuel T. Teall; W indbai, | 
Charles T. Eldridge and Charles Graham; Payvis Fur- 
nace, Jared Avery. | 
Connecticut.—Danbury, Orrin Osborn; Hartford, | 
Canfield ; New-Hartford, Alfred Copeland, 
Massachuselis.— Deerfield, John G. Williams; Green- | 
field, S. G. Tyler; Sheffield, Guy Loomis ; Williams- 
town, Ridley Banister; Woveester, Dorr & Howland, | 

Rhode Island.—Providence, Josiah Snow. 

Vermont.—East Poultney, Danie} Mallory. 

New Hampshire.—\\ alpole, Nahuin § 

Maine.—Bangor, Gilman Mertill, 
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Georgia.—Columbia Co. Thomas Watson 
Virginia.—Harpers-Ferry, John 8. Gallaher. 
Ohio.—W illiamsburgh, William Waters. 
Upper Canada.—Belville, Michael Teal. 





Sangerties.-—This pleasant little village is situated 
on the western shore of the Hudson, 110 miles irom the 
city of New-York and about 15 from this city, and is 
considered to be one of tha most flourishing in the state ; 
its manufactories of iron, paper, calico, Xc. are very 
extensive, and business in the various mechanical 
branches is pursued with success. We also learn from 
the Ulster Palladium, a handsome and well conducted 


‘weekly paper published in Saugerties, which we have 


heretofore noticed, that a company has been formed, by 
which a Horse Ferry from Redbook Landing to Sauger- 
ties Landing, bas recently becn established. ‘Their 
Horse Boat will accommodate at least Eight Loaded 
Waggons, and is now in complete operation. 





Life of Jefferson.—Mr. Fhomas J. Randolph the grand- 
son of Mr. Jefferson, has issued proposals for the publi- 
cation of * The Life and Writings of Ihomas Jefferson.” 





A work has recently been published in Baltimore, 
entitled * Fredoniad or Independence Preserved, an 
Epic Poem on the late war of 1612,” in four volumes, 
containing more than three hundred pages each—1200 
pages of epic poetry ! This is tinly one of the mammoth 
productions of America—not having seen it, we can say 
nothing of its contents; the author certainly deserves 
credit for his perseverance. 


4 


New Post Ofices.—A new Post Office has been estah- 
lished in the eastern part of the town of Genoa, in 
Cayuga co. by the name of the * East Genoa Post- 
office,” Mr. William P. ‘Thornton, Post Master.-- 
One in the town of Mamakating, Sullivan co. by the 
name of ** Westbrookville Post Office,” and Abra 
ham Westbrook appointed Post Mastery.-—Oue in But- 
ler, Wayne co. Benj. Howland, Jun, P. M.—Anothee 
inthe town of Benton, Yates co. by the name of * ben 
ton Centre Post-Office,” John H. Loss, Er. Die 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should like to hear from W.D. K.C.—a story 

from his pen would be particularly welcome. : 





We have several communications on hand, to which 
we have not time at present to attend 3 should any of 


they 


shall 


them be deemed worthy of publication, 
appear soon, 
MARRIED, 
In this city, on the 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Leomis, 
i Mr. Samuel N. Biake, jun. to Miss Clarissa Keller. . 
On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Chester, Elea 
Root, Es j. to Miss Jlarviet Dayton. 
On Sunday last, by the Rev. Mr Kin 
Jakin to Miss Phebe Ann Bailey. 
On Wednesday last, by the Rev. Mr. Chester, Cant. 
George E. Seymour, of Albany, to Miss Jutia Aun 
Roraback, daughter of Uriech Roraback of this « 


rer 


y 
’ 


Mr. Charles 


haWs 
At Claverack, on the Sd inst by the Rev. Mr. Sluy t , 
Mr. Abram Oakley, to Miss Harriet Melissa Marreite. 
davelter of Lbonezer Alarrette, both of Cepauke. 
At the same place. on the llth inst. by the Rey. Mii 


Sluyter, Mr Casper 11. §; 


poor to Mis Eunice Salisbury, 
beth of Athens. 





Dibp, 
In this city, on Sunday last, Mr. Leander Hoxie, son 
of Christopher Li xie, Esq. aged 39 years. 
On ‘Tuesday last, Mrs. Sarah Giiswotd, daughter oi 
Vr. Levi Hubbe!!, aged 23. 
In Athens, on the Oth inst. Mr. Reuben Morton, i: 
5Soth year of his « 


1 


f > 
Bf 


At his residence, in Austerlitz on the 6th inst. Coe 
David Pratt, in the Olst year of his age 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THE CRUSADER’S RETURN. 
Me came, but there were none to greet him, 
No voice was heard within his hall, 
No loved one there sprang forth to meet him— 
’T was desolate and silent, all! 


h knight! thou wentest forth in might, 
Thy followers all in proud array, 

Thy youthful bride, so fair and bright, 
She would, but might not urge thy stay. 


The pearly drops that flowed so fast, 
Were kissed from her pale cheek by thee— 
One fond adieu—it was the last— 
For thou wert doomed no more to see 
That lovely, and beloved one !— 
Thou to the Holy Land wert bent, 
And many a year rolled slowly on, 
And many a heart that thither went, 
Flushed high with youth, and hope’s proud reign, 
Is still and cold, yet thou art left, 
The only one of all thy train, 
To see thy home of all bereft, 
That could to life a zest impart ;— 
Thou turn’st in anguish, knight, away— 
Thy withered hopes, thy severed heart, 
Forbid thou longer here shouldst stay ! 


Thy stately hall, thy wide domain, 

All, all! are spurn’d as dross by thee, 
Some lone asylum wouldst thou gain, 

To bury there thy misery !— 
To drag away thy weary days, 

In rounds of penance and of prayer, 
Aud meditate upon His ways, 

Who thus mid death thy life did spare, 
To fill with grief its lengthened span !— 

But though in mystery he move, 


Be not his steps arraigned by man— 


By WisvoM are they marked, and LovE! 
OrTHo. 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 

THE AFRICAN SLAVE, 
Ir was aclear and pleasant night— 
‘The moon and stars reflected vright— 
Aud all was still, and on the sea 
> Twas sweet and calm serenity— 
When, borne on by a gentle gale, 
saw a vessel proudly sail, 
And on her deck a wretch I saw ; 
On whom I gazd with pain and awe ; 
for well [fancied that his breast 
Was torn and griev'd and ill at rest. 


Hfe careless lean’d against the mast, 
\nd on the deck his eyeballs cast 
in such a vacant, senseless stare, 
With such a look of wild despair, 
hat had you seen his maniac brow, 
\s I can alimost see it now,) 
ihen seen his eyes in wildness roll, 
\nd seen the anguish of his soul, 
You would have wept, and gaz‘d in grief 


Oiquer J salle cniel, 
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He gaz‘d—but yet [know ner why 
For not an object met his eye— 
Except it serv'd to bring to mind 

The scenes of peace he'd left behind 
When stolen from his native shore 

And borne across the ocean's roar.— 
There was his wife—bis children band 
Were also in that much-loved land— 
And yet he was no more to see 

Their smiles of love—tbeix look of glee. 


No more was he to join the chase ; 

No more to run the warriour race ; 

No more to tread his native hill! ; 

Nor sit beside the crystal rill 

With her, the partner of his days, 

To watch their offspring’s childish plays 3 
No more behold a father’s form 

Nor hear a mother’s welcome warm :— 
But in a foreign land must he 

Wear life away in slavery. 





*T was thus he stood, as in a trance, 
When, with a most terrific glance, 

| He casthis eyes on those around, 

| And, with a cool, determin’d bound, 
lle sprang beyond the vessel's side 
And soon was floating in the tide. 

I saw an eddy on this spot, 


ee 


And look’d again—but he was not! 
His independent soul had fled, 
And he had mingled with the dead ! 


Henry 





| “And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
** Despise not the value of things that are small.” 


Answer tothe puzz.LEs in our last. 
| PuzaziE 1.—The word is TEACHER ;—the answer to 
the several lines, follow in the order in which they occur : 


— oe 


E—E Her Tea Cart Race 
| "Pear Ear Rat Tare Heat 
Tar Tache Hart Earth 


PuzzLe 11.~—Gar-land 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 

Before the sun had found its destin'd way, 
_And blest the chaos with refulgent day ; 
_ Ere the pale moon reflected from on high, 
Or starry studs had lighted up the sky, 

I claim my birth; and in dark caverns lay, 
| Where no bright beam could pierce th’ impervious way 
| Till some intrepid wretch, by lucre led, 
| Div’d and discover’d my benighted bed ; 
| Hurry from hence I'm forced to undergo, 
|The scorch of heat and scourge of souls below 
| Here Ia second name and nature have, 

| Such as my dark discoloured maker gave, 

' As moles disjoin and perforate the clay, 

My snout pervades and drills her fiery way ; 
' My arms compressed, my jaws together lie, 
| But when discovered both expanded fly ; 

/ Then what or who am I, ye ladies show, 
, For no one more than you my service know. 
I. 
| Why is a flourishing landlord sure to have plenty ot 
| relations ? 


' 
; 


i 
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'Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B.STODDARD,at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 


| and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
| Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 
| be left, or transmitted through the post office. 
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